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AN AWAKENING APPRECIATION OF WROUGHT 

IRON IN AMERICA 
THE WORK OF MR. SAMUEL YELLIN 
By Hanna Tachau 



THERE has come, within the last ten years or 
so, a real and growing appreciation of the art 
of the ironsmith, and this but indicates a gen- 
eral awakening to a finer, keener valuation of crafts- 
manship in all its phases — this, despite the 
assertive claims of commercialism, the in- 
sistent demand for cheap production, and 
the soulless competition of machine-made 
objects. 

Happily, we are beginning to realize that 
art cannot be divorced from life, and that 
to express ourselves fully and nobly, we 
must fling open wide the gates of the tem- 
ple of beauty, so that all may enter. We 
must return to that early love of simplicity, 
when the humblest things were not too 
mean to be considered of some significance, 
when the individuality and charm of a 
thing lay not in its monetary value, but 
rather in its rare workmanship and fine 
appropriateness of the design, to the ma- 
terial itself. All these things will exercise 
an illuminating effect upon the general good 
taste of the times. 

From the earliest days, iron was chosen 
as the medium from which were fashioned 
various useful and ornamental forms, and 
it is peculiarly fitted for this on account of 
its endurance, its flexibility, its elegance as 
well as its strength. Through all the stress 
and turmoil of the Middle Ages, the ham- 
mer of the ironsmith continued its resound- 
ing blows, perfecting as nearly as possible, 
the armorer's craft; and later on, the art 
gradually developed, culminating in the 
creation of architectural adjuncts — doors 
ornamented with ironwork, gateways, grills, 



balconies, window-fastenings, presses and chests, 
and fashioning them into forms and designs that 
had a distinct character and style of their own. 
The Middle Ages and the Renaissance stand 
out preeminently as the epochs when the 
ironworker achieved his greatest mas- 
terpieces, and from those times the 
modern craftsman draws his greatest 
inspiration. 

Mr. Samuel Yellin is a craftsman who 
dares to defy the modern tendency of utiliz- 
ing devices other than the hammer and 
anvil for working in iron. He is a devout 
follower of tradition, caring deeply for the 
great examples of his art, and so all of his 
work, from the smallest details to the 
splendor of imposing gates and delicate 
grills, is wrought by hand. To him, the 
past is a treasure-house from which he 
gathers material for his own creations. He 
is deeply stirred by the wonders of the 
Italian Renaissance, when the craftsman 
expressed perhaps better than in any other 
period his understanding of the fitness of 
design to the material; he appreciates the 
beauty and grotesque humor that is so 
often apparent in the production of the 
ironworker of early English Gothic, and he 
feels the fine restraint that is exemplified 
in the creation of the Spanish Renaissance. 
And so he approaches the tasks awaiting 
him whose number, significance and varied 
character would have astonished the unhur- 
ried craftsman of bygone days, with the 
Candelabrum, SLY ^ 0Tf enthusiasm and sincere modesty that 
SamuelYellin augurs well for the growth and ever-in- 
Piiiladelphia ' creasing merit of his work. 
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Many of the great architectural achievements all 
over the country bear evidences of Mr. Yellin's han- 
dicraft. In working in conjunction with the archi- 
tect, he is able to grasp and visualize a building as 
a whole, relegating his art to its proper function, 
that of enhancing some needed bit of detail, of ac- 
centuating a beautiful line, or by its own signifi- 
cance, further beautifying the structure with an 
imaginative and decorative treatment. 

The J. Pierpont Morgan Memorial Gates for the 
Museum at Hartford, Conn., are beautifully chaste 
and restrained, reminiscent of Italian and Spanish 
influences. They show a combination of forged and 
carved spindles, with repousse panels, that are 
worked out in floral designs and grotesque figures. 
The vases in the upper transom are forged out of 
solid metal, and are afterwards carved to obtain 
grace and delicacy of form, and to secure elegance 
and simplicity in 
the folds of the 
drapery. The 
center of the 
transom is held 
by a large mono- 
gram, "J. P. M." 
done in repousse, 
and the spindles 
are embellished 
with medallions 
showing heads 
used as flat deco- 
rations. 

Quite different 
in type, though 
keeping the spirit 
of the Italian Re- 
naissance, are the 
entrance and in- 
terior gates lead- 
ing to the house 
of Henry Clay 
Frick of New 
York. They are 




Henry Clay Frick residence, 
New York 




wrought-iron interior gates for the j. p. 
Morgan memorial, Hartford, Conn. 

composed entirely of delicate floral designs and in 
the transom, fruits and leaves emerge from torches, 
all welded together from single pieces. The corners 
of the transom are emphasized with cupids' heads, 
carved from solid metal, and the frieze running be- 
neath this presents a gracious charm of ' design, 
worked out in a combination of repousse and solid 
carved work, showing as a central motif, decorative 
figures balanced on either side by medallions. The 
heavy columns that support the design on both sides 
are forged from solid metal and are pierced with 
varied traceries. Beneath this is another frieze, 

ornamented with 
grotesques ap- 
plied on the back- 
ground, each 
corner culmina- 
ting in a shield, 
and still lower, 
the gates proper 
appear, composed 
of twisted mem- 
bers and leaf- 
work. The lock 
in itself is a re- 
markable piece of 
workmanship, and 
the handles are 
contrived from 
large, massive 
rings. 

Mr. Yellin is 
now engaged up- 
on the ironwork 
that is to embel- 
lish the handsome 
summer homes of 
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the course of construction 
on Long Island. The Kahn 
house is to be a stone struc- 
ture, and the wrought-iron 
gates, balconies and grilles, are 
to be of the French peasant 
types, such as is applied to 
many of the French chateaux, 
not so delicate as decorative in 
treatment, the style allowing 
great scope for an individual, 
artistic expression. 

That for the residence of 
Mr. Guggenheim will be very 
elaborate, of Italian Renais- 
sance influence, the main en- 
trance doors, window grilles, 
balconies, balustrades, flagpole 
and interior gates all display- 
ing a fine harmonious unity — 
the interior gates especially, 
being perhaps the most deli- 
cate, intricate essay in iron- 
work ever produced in this 
country. 

Mr. Yellin is an indefati- 
gable worker, having to his 
credit innumerable creations, 
such as the gates for the sum- 
mer home of Mr. J. P. Morgan, 
Jr., the grilles, balconies and 
doors for the McNair and other houses in New 
York, the many accessories for St. Thomas' Church, 
the gates for South Church, the chapel screens and 
hardware for St. John the Divine, the hardware 
and grilles for St. Mark's and the altar fixtures, 
gates and lights for St. Clemens'. Not the least 
interesting among the many other commissions too 
numerous to mention here, is the ironwork used 
for the charming Washington Memorial Chapel at 
Valley Forge. The locks and hinges on the doors 
show infinite care and appreciation of the subject 
and the main entrance gates depicting the four 
Evangelists will also include in their design sug- 
gestive themes reminiscent of 1776. 




traxce doors at Detroit has forged ahead in 
the Wm.S.Mc- artigtic endeavor and Mr> 

Nair residence, xr ... , . -. '. .. , 

New York Yellin s handicraft is evidenced 

in some of the handsomest 
houses and public buildings in 
that city, and in all parts of 
the country he has executed 
individual memorial pieces 
which are as cunninglywrought 
and as fine in technique as the 
most delicate jewelry work. 
To encourage this craft in 
this country, and to exhibit 
what fine achievements have 
already been accomplished, the 
Detroit Museum of Art and the 
Chicago Institute of Art have 
both bought collections of Mr. 
Yellin's work which comprise 
fragments, finely wrought 
hardware, ornaments, candela- 
bra, etc. Not only is he him- 
self deeply interested in his 
chosen craft, but his vision of 
the future is deeply concerned 
with the development of a great 
arts and craft movement in 
this country. The war has cut 
off our supply of foreign work- 
men who so far have filled our 
ateliers, for the American 
craftsman upon whom all our 
future art impetus will depend 
has not yet emerged from a pretty dilettantism 
— he has not yet begun to grasp the necessity for 
understanding the basis of historic knowledge, 
the need for mastering the fundamental princi- 
ples of his craft, nor has he awakened to a deep 
enough love of his craft to make him serve a seri- 
ous apprenticeship. Unless some thorough educa- 
tional plan is carried out now, our reviving 
interest in art will be strangled, for there will 
be no craftsmen to bring it to fruition. We 
are greatly in need of those whom William 
Morris designated as "persons whose necessary 
daily work is inseparable from their greatest 
pleasure." 
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NUCLEUS FOR A COLLECTION 
OF PERENNIALS 

By Adeline Thayer Thomson 



THE old proverb, "Tall trees from little acorns 
grow," seems particularly apropos of the mod- 
est start in stocking the yard with perennial 
plants that surely, and steadily, year by year, de- 
velop into a strong, thrifty collection that ever 
increases in size, in value and in glory of bud and 
blossom. 

Because perennials are more expensive than an- 
nuals, many flower-lovers feel that they are barred 
from using them and go on year after year buying 
and sowing annual seed — plants that endure but a 
single season. 

To be sure, stocking one's yard generously with 
perennials does mean quite a problem to a house- 



hold possessing a pocketbook that is strained to the 
limit in providing the necessities. But, even grant- 
ing this to be the case, starting even a small nucleus 
of perennials this year, representing a money out- 
lay of only what can be afforded, seems to be not 
only a tvise policy but a far-sighted one; every 
perennial planted giving an added value to the home 
grounds; a start this year meaning, too, not only 
a year's gain in point of time, but a year's gain in 
thrifty growth, which, with the coming of another 
season, will develop plants that may be easily di- 
vided, thus substantially increasing one's stock. Of 
course, if plants are thus divided, blossoms to a 
great extent are sacrificed; but even so, when one 



